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The annual assembly of this body commenced its sit- welcome to these permanent 
tings on Tuesday morning last inWeigh House Chapel | human knowledge and power. I epeak but for myself 


wich wa danny poke in orry park. The de | th! Math bre Mr monn Sf ma 


gates and members occupied the pews in the area, | fact, and call it false or ungodly ; who would not, in 
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and overflowed into the aisles; and the visitors not a measure, give it reverence, as to one of the eternal * he Ooo b b poke dem eg assent 
only filled the first, but also the upper gallery of the decrees. a ab least 
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chapel. The chair was taken at balf- past nine There might be exceptions, but these odd and measure, separable ye that, while ae. | 
im 


é , . _ | exceptional men were in no way representative of 
; o'clock by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Raleigh, the Pre- iheit, brethren. It was, however, sometimes ex- r * „ — 


sident for the year. ceedingly difficult to distinguish facts from opinions ; 
A hymn having been sung, the Chairman read | but for opinions reasons must be given that they 
portions of Scripture from Psalm vill. and Hebrews H., | might win their way in the realm of argument. 


; He did not deny the entire and undoubted right 
and the Rev. Thos. Binney offered prayer. 333 8 and maintain their. 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS, own opinions as — as to set out their own 
, facts, however much these opinions might olash | hi — 
The Cuarnman chen delivered the inaugural ad- with’ the long-established convictions of the | hamax’ reason on religious U aad. to 
dress, his subject being “Christianity and Modern religious world; but when they thus entered the | a stroke—that as like a Papal as enyt can 


paiva 


Progress. It commenced with the remark that field of general 3 they were not likely to go | well be—the right and duty of judgment, 


while Christianity has its distinct sphere, other | far without meeting their equals, or superiors. We 
things properly belonging to man’s life and progress | 8ccept the facte because they have been tried; but 


have had existence from the beginning, and have ste 4 — 3 1 127 — gelled. 
been co-operating, as they were designed to do, with nem the of the individual jad b, receiving 


revealed truth in the whole work of human advance- | there the stamp that shall seem most suitable—true, | without 


ment. So far from it being true that natural know- ag" — aang tee 8 prs hs may | cept that 
ledge was the natural enemy of revealed religion, they 0 ve our ’ us and precious | in the right 
saw them, even in the first book of the Bible, together to the whole world; and in respect to them have a relation with God 


, : n 
in their cradle. They were twin-sisters. Ever since, —— — — earnest and yw 
they had, in their different ways, been contributing | tianity. It was neither fair nor scientific to push 
towards the one grand thing—human progress—by | them aside or ignore their existence. They must 
the design aud under the rule of God, though in no either be proved true, or branded as integral parts 
age had there been a perfect agreement between | Of the most gigantio imposition ever palmed upon 
: false issues, was well nigh as simple.as any ch 
Considering this world as a Cosmos, there is gradation, | experiment or scientific observation could be. It 
subordination, harmony of all parts, but not subjection | was no question of a claim of Divine infallibility 
of one to the despotism of another. The State is not | for every r and line of the Bible— 
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to be vanquished by the Church, nor the Church by the | 1 i, just ag certain that there are errors and mistakes | score ble for | 
State: science by religion, nor religion by science : | in the Bible, considered as a human book, as it is certain have pro- ke 
politics by Christian morals, nor Christian morals by | that fallible men wrote the several parts of it, distin- due | 
politics : secu'arism by spirituality, nor spirituality by guished 193 them one by one from — oon · 3 

secularism. ‘** There are diversities of operations, but — at 8 pag Bid 1 1 * * «| ie 

it is the same God that worketh all in all.” These are here is our case: That out of this book as history, and — 4 

all integral and * parts of a mighty whole— out of other histories, contem and subsequent, and see the i 
organs of the great body of humanity—factors and | there rise up to our view, first in type and shadow held in 

elements from the conjunction and co-operation of | thon clearly in personal life, the great facts which stand 

which will come at length the perfect realisation of the at the heart of Christianity—the birth, the labours, the 

world-plan— Glory to God in the highest, and on earth the s the death, the resurrection of 


miracles, 

peace, good will toward men.” Jesus of Nazareth, These, by emphasis, are our facts. 
To seek the conciliation and harmonised action of | These proved, we consider that, substantially, all is 
these things was a seasonable service in these days, | Proved. These disproved, all is lost. 
when the relations between things spiritual and The question was one of fact, and they averred 
things natural were uneasy and often antagonistic, that it was not more sure—that it is not even sosure— 
and when the theologian on the one hand, and the | that Alexander the Great or Julius Cesar lived and 
man of science on the other, was disposed to be dis- | warred, as it was that Jesus of Nazareth lived, and 
trustful and one-sided. It was their duty to make | taught, and wrought wonders, and died and rose 
the felt conflict 8 ag 2 pa Big, 1 again. 
wholesome—to moderate, if they could, susceptibili- ‘ 
ties, rectify misunderstandings, give and take expla- LN these facts by mathematical ** 
nations — in one word, to help on, by however little, vati they 
the coming harmony. There were certain points of | ground of historic credibility, It is enough that the 
agreement between religion and the sciences. Each | rational rejeotion of them is far more difficul 
was grounded on a basis + yea lengeable fact. jaan parva Dw May Age — 

in sci j n t * encoun ; 
Tere ae’ ee . Wa mot | og to alors the fearretin of Oh 
2 torical veritieg. ere i ol the ie 4 the world with such testimony—s0 

ing facts of Christianity - Lets uae . simple, so cumulative, so fullof r 
the facts universally accepted by «the er. No | in the end, as we think, so we inevitably 
doubt positive science was a present thing, and an | bind ourselves to believe what is far more inaredibl 
appeal to the senses, or throngh them to the reason. | that chance or delusion could have thrown together, 
But in respect to history, they had to accept the | into a unity so beautiful, the parts of a story so marvel- 
validity of human testimony; which was only what | lous as this ; or that so many men could have been in- 
all men did every day, and all day long, both in peng goon Pes 
respect to contemporary and past events, and with- worldly 
out which human society were quite impossible. single 
They asked acceptance for Christian facts only on 
such ground of probability as ruled men in other 

The acceptance of many scientific facts was | they 

only belief in the averments of trusted men. When 


proved in the light of day they frankly, joyfally 
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blem there is the free-will 
so far an element of un- 
certainty—though certain to him when he begins to 


that nev 


weeding, and 


the way he s „when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” The “law of the spirit of life in 


Christ Jesus will make him free from the law of sin 


and death.“ the douwtrine of spiritual con- 
version is true, the of all life are hidden 
from us, and even tual life comes by law. 


We teach. We tell the message, We tell it again and 
15 We invite, expostulate, warn. We pray, we 
live, we wait, and so pull them round—drawn ourselves 
3 the higher powers, the powers of the 
Id to come, while we, as instruments, draw them 
into the orbit of — ‘i 
‘My brethren, I am increasingly persuaded that the 
dispensation of the Gospel, which as unworthy inetru- 
—— we — yet Po hn a system of Lr erw 
surprises, mysterious preferences, and selections 
of some who are taken, from others who are left; but 
pone a system—as a rational and spiritual system of 
teath aud influence—it is the, meet instrament of Hin 
„% who is no respeoter of persons,” who ‘‘desireth not 
the death of any sinner,” who * will have all men to be 
shved, aad to come to the knowldge of the truth. 


Under a third head the address glanced at the 
whole realm of. natural ethics, full of powers, in- 
stincts, sensibilities which are all operating in the 
general direction of human advancement; and with 
them Christian men claim) intimate and friendly 
alliance. Although the othical faculty does not dis- 
cover, it directly and 1 promotes discovery 

means of the faculties which it corroborates and 

, es. The intellect and the moral faculty are 
eternally allied. ‘There is no fear that the world 
will ever be reasoned out of its conscience, or per- 
suaded to put that faculty permanently down into 
any inferior or secondary place, though moral 
epidemics may at times sree over society. But 
— work themselves off. Evangelical religion, 

in principle and precept, is always on the side 
of the right, and claims every healthy human con- 
— as a corresponding witness and a faithful 
ally P— 

All who preach it truly take this as the moral rule 
that guides them—that. they renounce the hidden 
„things of dishonesty,” that they handle not the 
Word of God” nor the things of man deceitfully,“ but 
„by manifestation of the truth” in its relation to all 
human conduct—trade, and *. — and behaviour 
P. entary bills; Eoglish suffrages, Irish churches— 
that they “commend themselves to every man’s con- 
science io the t of God.” One perpetual function 
of the true religion is just this: a constant and efficacious 
dealing with conscience. It brings confirmation of its 
testimony, release from its peoalties, cleansing of its 
faa ste aod guilt, light and liberty and freshuess for 
ta ual life. ** Faith and a good conscience” are to 
be in one everlasting bond. 
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The amount of activity with just and benevolent pur- 
reall ething wonderful. 
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1, and who believe 


\ stande out as 
public sight, and we may hope, will ne 
until it is removed, 


alke | cheering. 


‘and " y believe, are the ecloes.to some of 
its principal words, beginning to come now from every 
— of the wide sphere of this world's life. „God is 
ove. *‘ God so loved the world, that He gave His only- 
begotten Son.” 0 ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to evéry creature.” “ Whosoever will, let 
him come.”’ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my 8 if ye love one another.“ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 80 
unto them.” Do we not hear political echoes of these 
words in the march of the myrieds who are on their 
way to political power? And intellectual echoes from 
schools and colleges and universities, which soon will 
throw open their gates to admit the youth of the land 
without respect to ns? and patriotic echoes from 
Abyssinian — where ten thousand men risk 
limb and life for a few poor captives, because in them 
the honour of the country and the well-being of na- 
tions is touched? And, as I have said, every kind of 
social echo, from all the busy and tender ingenuities of 
a universal beneficence ? The cross is at the centre of 
the world, and all the world is beginning to yield to its 
sway. The empty tomb is hard by the cross, and with 
the risen Saviour all things rise. 

If, however, it should be said that this was the 
result not so much of Christianity as of natural pro- 
gression, though they might not admit the plea, th 
could rejoice, and would say “God speed” to 
who sought to speed light, or liberty, or peace, or 
tem oe, or comfort, or any good among men. 
And if scientific and literary men were too much 
preoccupied to give much heed to what practical 
men might say, there was this lesson for themselves— 
that they could not make the highest progress with 
their own ministerial work, under Christ, for the sal- 
vation of men’s souls, except in connection with 
advancing knowledge and culture of every kind— 


the great evangelical euterpriee by mere fervenoy of 
spirit and continual iteration of the same traths, will 
fail. The thing to be done is as complex as man’s nature 
and God’s world, and we must take note of all the ele- 
ments, and be willing to have help from all the workers 
in all the parts. Of course, in pursuing our own work 
in the select and separated“ sense, attending conti- 
nually upon this very thing,” giving ourselves wholly” 
to the things of the Christian ministry, we shall have 
our reward, rich, and full, and everlasting. We shall 
save individual souls from death, and have our share 
at length in the Saviour’s joy. But again I say, that if 
we have no sympathy with all our fellow-workers, and 
with the us plan, so far as we understand it, by 
which this world is being educated to its manhood and 
perfection in. every sense, we shall do little or nothing 
in helping to roll the 1 wheels of this world’s pro- 
vidence forward,“ in the way they are going. While, 
on the other hand, I am equally sure that the men of 
the world—chiefs of its parties and schools, whether of 
thought or action—will fail, and, in the end, far more 
mistrably in all their oe to carry on the world’s 
progress without the hallowing and avimating power of 
the Christian religion. Materialism is trying hard to 
give man back his lost dominion and crown him king 
af the world, simply by communicating to him the know- 
lodge of material and force and law. But it can- 
not be. The first man is of the earth, earthly.” 
Materialism in its most refined forms has nothing 
* porte AE 2 5 ; sbe can 8 ＋ into it asa 
ayer eh open it as a grave. 
N Crowned with glory and honour, and set over the 
works of God's hands,” he can never be, until—lifting 
eye and heart from earth altogether—he sees and hails, 
as his appointed bead and leader, the Second Man, 
the Lord from heaven.” 
Of the issue and end of all these questionings and 
strifes they could for one moment doubt. There 
must come a day of complete conciliation and har- 
mony. 
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e address was listened to throughout with 
aeaon, and a is coe ther 2 


The Rev. A. MacmtLuan then moved 
That the cordial thanks of this assembl hereby 
to its honoured chairman, the Rev. y\ Boneh 4 
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‘it does, a 
— the minutes of the semion, * * 


4 the Union had done many good thi 


ted 
D. D., 
claims 


pub 
He said | | things 
for them and their Charches, not the least of which 
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was the annual address they had from the chair. 
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upon some of their deepest convio- 
tions upon the great questions of the day. They 


ty | would not do wrong if in such matters they referred 


with confidence to the address to which they had 
just listened, for in brilliancy of diction, felicity of 
expression, richness and variety of imagery, great 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration in 


Grist is} 
We 
ted, 


Al attempts to push on to a higher general position in | gone 


=} , Charity; and manliness of tone, is would 
rank very high ande its predecessors. 7 
4 Mr. Tos. Bazwes, M. P., in seconding the resolu- 
‘tion, said he felt that he had a sort of property in 
Dr, Raleigh, their chairman. He was one of his 
(Ar. Barnes’s) students, and he was very proud of 
him. (Applause.) It was quite true he never filled 
the Professor’s chair, and never gave a lecture; and 
he must also say with Richard Baxter, that “no 
college ever was or ever would be disgraced with 
his name.” And yet he had a property in Dr, 
Raleigh, because he filled a very important position 
when their chairman was at college; he held the 
bag (laughter), and they knew they could do nothing 
without treasurers. He referred to Dr. Raleigh’s 
first introduction to the Committee of the Black. 
burn Academy, when he was represented as not 
ossessing any great or shining abilities (great 
ughter and applause), but as having this recom- 
mendation: he was a young man of deep piety, of 
great industry, and of great determination. The 
person who introduced him also said he hoped to 
see him rise to very great importance, and a situa- 
tion of very great influence in the country. That 
prophecy had been fulfilled that day. (Loud ap- 
N | 
r. Prout supported the resolution, and su 

that copies of the address should be sent to 2 
members of all our scientific bodies. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The CuHatnMAN thanked them very heartily for 
their cordial reception and acceptance of what he 
had done or attempted to do that morning. It was 
a compensation for all the misery they had caused 
him during thelast twelve months. It was an easy 
thing to vote a chairman into the chair with uni- 
versal approbation, but they did not know what 
trouble and turmoil they had caused him. He 
thanked Mr. Barnes for his reminiscences of years 
by. He had reminded him of his own judg- 
ment of himself, which exactly accorded with that 
of the gentleman who introduced him—(laughter)— 
a judgment which had never changed. But he had 
this firm conviction, that a man with no great or 
shining abilities might make in this age of the 
world a very good use of those abilities if he only 
had the will. (Applause.) 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The [Secretary (Dr. George Smith) then read 
the annual report. Reference was first made 
therein to an omission in the last annual report. 
At the autumnal meeting in 1866, a resolution was 
adopted requesting the committee to consider 
whether any alteration should be made in the terms 
upon which the names of the ministers were in- 
serted in or omitted from the ‘“.Congregational Year- 
book.” It was ultimately resolved that the list of 
ministers shonld have prefixed to it a special notice 
declaring that the names of ministers were added 
to or omitted from it on the testimony and autho- 
rity of the tutors of colleges, secretaries of county 
districts or local associations, three ministers mem - 
bers of an adjoining association, where no association 
existed in the county, or of five members of the Con- 

ional Board, when the minister resided within 
the postal district of the metropolis. This provided 
that the removal of the name equally with its intro- 
duction should be the act not of the committee 
or the board, but of the local association 
with which the minister was connected. After 
referring to. the successful results of the 
mission in Paris, the meeting of the Union last 
autumn, and other matters, the report stated that 
93,889 copies of the new hymn-book had been sold 
within the year, and that although the cheapness 
of the book was one secret of its popularity, the com- 


the mittee contemplated a still further reduction in the 


price. The income of the Union was not equal to 
the inevitable expense of conduoting their greatly 
increasing work. The deficiency had been made up 
1 a 1 from the profits of their publioations. 

he following grants have, been given :—Christian 
Witaess Fand, 3001. ; Pastors’ Retiring Fund, 200/.; 
Pastors’ Insurance Aid Society 1001.; Congrega- 
tional School, 100/. ; and 100/. to the Evangelical Oon- 
tinental Society. A fund had been formed by their 
churches in Ireland to provide an annuity for their pas- 
tors when from age and infirmity they wereincapable 
of labour, and also to aid the widows and children 
of departed ministers. The fund had been liberally 
supported, and the committee ofthe Union, in token 
of sympathy with their Irish brethren, had contri- 


bated 1001. to that object. A total sum of 900/. 
had thus been employed in the promotion of objects 


8 contemplated in the formation of the 


nion. 

The Rev. W. Asuton read the balance-sheet, also 
the list of the committee for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Joun Hatiettr moved the following re- 
solution :— 

is agsembly, in receivi d adoptin 
5 ne 24 cordial than to the commities aad 
— he E, ministe aad gentlemen se the conn ee 


The Rev. E. S. Prout seconded the resolution, and 
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called attention to the 1 the report, from 


Nu — 4 
a co wo ve power to wri o secretary, 
8 that a minister's name should be withdrawn 
from the “‘ Year-book,” and the secretary would be 
bound to comply. webs ys said the notice to be pre- 
fixed to the “Ye - ‘ was to declare—‘‘ That the 
names of ministers are added to the list or omitted from 
it on{the testimony and authority of,” &. He thought 
the mistake arose from endea to condense into 
one sentence the terms of admission and of omission. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Being asked by a delegate what were the terms 


of exclusion, 
that the point should be 


The CHarrMan suggested 
referred back to the committee for further 
tion. 2 

Dr. Surrn supported the suggestion. He had no 
doubt that endeavouring to * the whole 
definition into one short phrase led to obscurity. 
It was the intention that the name of no n 
should be omitted but en the authority of local 
county or other associations; that the authority 
should not be in London, but with the brethren in 
the neighbourhood where the man lived. If that 
did not appear quite plain now, the suggestion of Dr. 
Raleigh was a very wise one, and the matter oould 
be taken into consideration and reported upon at a 
future meeting. 

The resolution adopting the report, with the 
* „N above referred to, was then uranimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Surrn introduced two gentlemen who had 
been delegated to the assembly : the Rev. Mr. Vetch, 
from Sydney, delegated by the New South Wales 
Congregational Union, and the Rev. Frederick 
Hastings, from the Union of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

On the motion of the Rev. T. James, seconded by 
Mr. Henry Wright, the Rev. Mr. Dale, of Birming- 
ham, was unanimously elected as president for the 
year 1869-70. , 


THE ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH. 


The Rev. Tuomas Brxney said as Englishmen 
they would not like to meet without expressing their 
feelings towards her Majesty under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that attack upon the life of her son 
which had produced such an effect upon all their 
minds. (Applause.) He knew the very spot where 
it took place—a most beautiful spot, surrounded by 
romantic scenery; and really if there had been any 
power in what poets talked of the softening influence 
of nature upon the heart, he thought the man who 
went there with the pistol in his t would have 
thrown it into the river rather than have used it. 
The hearts of their Australian friends were with 
England and with its Qneen, and he was sure no 
one had suffered so much from this attack hap- 
pening there as they had. He therefore proposed 
that the address which had been prepared, expressive 
of their sympathy and will, should be signed 
on behalf of the Union by the Chairman and Secre- 
taries, and forwarded to her Majesty. eK a 

Dr. Smrru seconded the resolution, which was 
carried by acclamation, the whole assembly rising 
and singing the National Anthem. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


The Rev. Exocen Marton then rose to move the 


following resolution with reference to the Irish 
Church :— 

That this Assembly, representing churches that have uni- 
formly contended for the freedom of religion from all State 


es and control, believing the Hetablished Church of 
reland to be a signal injustice to the le of the country, 


precluding the hope of uillity so as it shall endure, 
rejoices that the House ot Coane has, by so large a majo- 


declared for its disestablishment. 
of any one 


State 


Episcopal Church in Ireland, and to withdraw the Regium 
Donum and Grant to Maynooth, will speedily be followed by 
the enactment of laws which will be in accordance therewith. 
He said it would have been a very serious default, 
to use the mildest term, if an assembly so august as 
the one he now addressed had met and separated 
without recording its vote upon a matter of this 
nature with the view of helping one of the noblest 
statesmen they had ever had in Eugland. (Applause.) 
It was not needful for the purpose of information 
for the public that they should record their vote on 
a resolution of that nature, as on most public ques- 
tions it was pretty well known in what part of the 
heavens they were to be found. The elements of 
their orbit were not difficult to calculate, and where 
they were at any given mement men could easily 
tell if they would only look up. ( Applause.) When 
the resolutions of Mr. Gladstone were introduced to 
the House he was naturally very anxious to see 
what kind of opposition they would meet with. 
There was a great fortress that he was seeking to 
attack, and it was but natural under the circam- 
stances that the largest ordnance possible would be 
brought to the front with a view of shattering the 
rs. He looked somewhat nervously out first 
for one gun and then ror another, and, after looking 
at them fairly, was struck with this, that of all the 
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it wag an Betablishment for the unintelligent and 
the pauper, but an Establishment for the wealthiest 
and the most intelligent was an impertinenoe, and 


gun. (Laughter.) Mr. Horsfall, of Liverpool, 
ote that to the front, and it certainly was the 
most astonishing piece of ordnance displayed on the 
occasion. In order to reply to the majority argu- 
ment, namely, that seven-eighths of the le in 
Ireland were against the Established Ohurch, he said, 
“T am very anxious that they should call things by 
their right names; it is not the Irish Church, but 
it is the United Church of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The hon. gentleman said, wane cat’ a 
and Ireland together, and then where the 
majority be?” Well, he would take them together 
—(applause)—for the question was not whether 
there were more Protestants in England or Ireland, 
but whether there were more for the Irish Church 
in England and Ireland, or whether there were 
fewer; and he would take the liberty of informing 
Mr. Horsfall that if all the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land and all the Catholics of Ireland, had the ques- 
tion put before them that day with respect to both 
Churches, they would say, Let them go”—(ap- 
planse)—and that by an overwhelming majority 
Then the grand old gun was brought which had 
done service on so many important occasions before, 
and, indeed, had done so much service that it began, 
as ordnance did when much used, to droop in one 
month. In political crises nothing was so valuable 
as a cry, and this was the old cry over again, No 
Popery, and who were the gentlemen who raised 
the carnal and irreligious cry, for all cries that were 
simply raised for a purpose like that were carnal, 
and unworthy of their religion by whomsoever 
raised? It came from a party represented by the 
Earl of Mayo, who, speaking either with or without 
the consent of his Government, proposed to place 
all religious bodies in Ireland on an equality by 
endowments and not by confiscation. They were 
told that if the Irish Church was disendowed Pro- 
testantism was done for, and the great tidal wave 
of Romanism would overspread both lands. He had 
been a member of the Oo Union for 
— ears, and had seen many of his brethren, and 

ose 


believed that Protestantism could live even thou 
it be not established. They believed it to be 
religion of the Bible, though it had of cou 


after historic name. For 300 years the 


defences which any miserable evil ever had, that | Con 


miserable evil the Irish Church had the most miser- 
abledefence. (Applause.) He would ask them fora 
few moments to look at some of the guns, the reports 
of which they had just heard. They were told that the 
supporters of the Irish Church 


in Ireland were the i 
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dome respects, there- 
| fore ‘ed | 
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Ht 


might seem un : | 
Disraeli, who bad no friends there—and 
elsewh laughter)—to defend him ; 
rous as it might seem to strike a fallen 


25 


set the estates of the kingdom one against 
he cared not if he set the estates of the realm against 


loss, that was the 

ntléman at the r 
he Irish Establishment might 
would endare, and the Protestan 
rise. Mr. Disraeli, too, might 
like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
speaking of the No Popery 
that might arise when the 


Te 


Gladstone for the 
uty 


Axor, of Northampton, said that 
cl in the town had been sen 
round petitions for signature in favour of the Iri 
Church. The question put to the perple was Which 
do you desire—Protestantism or Popery, and under 
the influence of a belief that that was the 
12 signed the petition without even it. 
rotestant Dissenters were no more in favour of 
Popery now than the country was when it went to 
war againt Russia in companionship with France. 
The real question was one of justice and truth. 


Paes supported the suggestion that a vote of 
2 on a vote o 
thanks should be sent to Mr. Gladstone, who, he 


said, deserved the hearty s thy of Noncon- 
formists at the present „ 4 ids n 
bbe fi eyanan said that 4 a had peer 
ap prepare an on e motion, an 
bad. agreed to the following addendum :— 
That this bl ‘Mr, 
perty of ite e suppor NR 
contemplate to the endowment of Romanism and that the 


neiple of of which the church 
UE „ — 


cates, will be wt ot gy oly adopti — — 
posals now country. * 2 

The Rev. E. MxLLon said he should be happy to 
move the resolution, with the proposed tion; 


notion, also assented to the 

The Rev. Dr. Brown did not believe a word of 
the cry that was being raised in the country with 
regard to Po but he thought they ought not to 
separate without a distinct 5 of their attach - 
ment to Protestant truth. The Ritualists in the 
Church of England were the who were 
really — hg into the hands Popery; and the 
Evangelical Churchmen would never, without the 
aid of Nonco be able to meet the foe. 
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China, at the London Tavern, on Saturday morning, 
May 2nd. About five hundred ladies and gentlemen 
sat down; and afterwards a public meeting was 
held under the presidency of Mr. Sheriff M' Arthur. 
Interesting details were given of the society's mis- 
sionary operations in Ohina. On Saturday evening 
a special meeting was held in the central chapel, 
City-road, to offer 2 8 behalf of the sorely 
especially for the anniversary services. On 

Sunday, — were preached and collections 
made in aid of the society’s funds in all the 
Wesleyan chapels in London. 

The annnal meeting of the Missionary Society was 
held in Exeter Hall on Monday, May 4th. There 
was as usual an overflowing attendance. Mr. Isaac 
Holden, M.P., presided, and in his opening speech 
gave some interesting reminiscences of his religious 
experience during a long residence in France and 
Italy, and the revival, by means of Wesleyan 
ministers, of religion among other Churches there. 
The report stated that the Irish mission employed 
28 missionaries and 2,187 members. In the French 
mission there were 29 ministers and 1,899 members. 
In Germany the society had 11 ministers and 1,784 
members; in Italy two English ministers and one 
Italian, 18 preaching places, 23 day-school teachers, 
643 scholars, and 596 members. In Oeylon and 
continental India the society employed 82 European 
missionaries, 32 natives, 31 native catechista and 
supported 183 day-schools, attended by 8,026 
scholars. In China the missionaries oooupied two 
of the most important positions in the and in 
the centre of the empire. The missions in South 
Africa occupied a vast country, extending from tho 
Cape to Port Natal. The total home and foreign 
receipts amounted to 149,3711. 15s. 11d. The in- 
come of the year covered the expenditure, and left a 
balance of 4, 7381. 1s. towards the reduction of the 
excess of nditure over receipts in former years. 
Among the marked features of the proceedings was 
the pronounced tone of the speakers and audience 
in reference to the great dootrines of the Reformation. 
“Tt was reviving as the breath of spring (says the 
Watchman) to hear the response of the multitude 
on Monday to the inquiry pat by the President of 
the Conference (the Rev. John Bedford) whether 
Romanism was again to get hold u 
‘Never,’ cried many with speed. ‘No, 
never!’ repeated the animated speaker, who stood 
there as the representative of all our Methodist 
churches.” The Rev. THomas Hopson, who sailed 
for India as u ye in the same ship with Dr. 
Duff in 1830, and who again contemplating a re- 
turn. thither, recounted labours with much 
modesty. Another Indian missionary, the Rev. J. 
S. Banks, gave a graphic sketch of the 
which are silently taking place by means of educa- 
tion and other influences of British rule, bore a 
testimony to the wisdom, skill, and energy of Sir 
John Lawrence, aud declared that Ohristian Eng- 
lishmen there are more decided, more outspoken, 
more straightforward in their profession of religion 
than at home. In fact, there was less narrowness, 
leas bigotry, less exclusiveness, than here. Even 
High-Church clergymen in that country are almost 
converted from Ritualism to common sense. E 
doos who knew the private life of Englishmen 
India knew a good man just as well as they did; and 
these visible arguments existed by thousands, and 
this silent eloquence was very powerful. (Cheers.) 


this country. 


It was found in our army, among our soldiers, in 


our courts of justice, in our offices of Government, 
Among the were the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, Free Church minister of Inverness; the Rev. 
W. Arthur, late President of the Conference; Dr. 
Smith, the Rev. W. T. Radcliffe, the Rev. 


Thomas M‘Cullagh, the Rev. T. B. Goodwin, the 


Rev. W. Shaw, the venerable Rev. T. Jackson, and — * 


Mr. Sheriff M' Arthur. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 
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on was preached at Po Chapel ey. 

é cm, kad on the following evening the . 
ay 


conference hall of the 


The annual meeting was held on Thursday night 


at Exeter Hall, ion of which—platform 
iy of the ball was ‘crowded. The 


sung, and prayer offered by 
Melfuran.“ K 


The CHAIN Ax, in his opening remarks, after refer - 
ring to his flrst introduotion to that platform thirty- 
two years previously, by his aged relative, the Rev. 
John Adey, a veteran in Sunday-school work, re- 
marked that he had attended the anniversaries of 
this Union for thirty-one years, and had been on the 
committee for thirty-four years, and could testify 
that it was a great working institution. Archbishop 
Whately had well said, that the children of to-day 
are the to-morrows of society.” The question, What 
would be the to-morrows of England? depended very 
much upon theSunday-schools. The question whether 
the future 8 should bring glory to this 
land and glory to the Redeemer, depended very 
much upon the work done by the Sunday-school 
teachers throughout the land. If the Sunday School 
Union did no more than to gather up the facts re- 
lating to the work of 300,000 voluntary teachers, as 
influencing three millions of scholars, it would be 
doing a great and very important work. He called 
upon the secretary to the report detailing the 


operations of the Union during the past year. 
Ne chair to the Hon. Mr. Kin- 
naird, who arrived.) 


Mr. Warson read some leading passages from the 
elaborate report presented by the committee. The 
report first referred to the extension of the Sunday- 
8c system on the Continent of Europe, allusion 
being made to Holland, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Turning to home matters, the com- 
mittee had to report with thankfulness a considerable 
increase in the returns of the business. The sales 
had amounted to 23, 56 7“. 3s. 2d., being an increase 
of 1,1971. 98. 10d. beyond those of the 2 8 year. 
At the — time, independently of all its other 
arr ons, the Union is publishing three periodicals 
or scholars and three for teachers, the united monthly 
circulation of which amounts to about 250,000, oran 
annual circulation of three million copies. Four of 
those periodicals are edited gratuitously hy members 
of the committee; while the two others, for which it 
has seemed seemed desirable to obtain aid outside 
the committee, are subjected to their careful revision. 
The labour thus thrown upon the committee is great, 
and the r found in properly discharging it 
has led during the past year, in conjunction with 
other circumstances, to the discontinuance of two 
iodi the Youth’s Magazine and the Sunday 
School Teacher’s Magazine, both of which were com- 
menced and conducted by members of the Union on 
their own responsibility, but the charge of which was 
recently undertaken by the committee. The com- 
mittee — continued and lenlarged the efforts made 
to assist teachers in their work. The library, to 
which the members of the Union have access at a 
nominal subscription of one shilling per annum, now 
contains 3,970 volumes in its circulating department, 
and 895 volumes for reference. The statistical returns 
received from the ten metropolitan auxiliaries show 
that there are now 701 schools connected with the 
Union in London, containing 15,642 teachers and 
174,213 scholars; being an increase upon last year 
of 31 schools, 722 teachers, and 8,177 scholars. Up- 
wards of 7,000 scholars from the country schools have 
joined the churches in the course of the year, making 
a total of more than 9,000 instances of decision in the 
schools connected with the Union during the year 
1867. 

After a few words from the Cuareman relative to 
the tax on educational buildings, the Rev. Joszrn 
B. Own, incumbent of St. Jude’s, moved the first 
resolution, ve of a conviction that the exten- 
sion of general education enhanced the importance of 


maintaining and extending the Sunday-school sys- 


tem. 

The Rev. C. Stovzt, in seconding the resolution, 
reminded the meeting that there were questions at 
this time before Parliament which, whatever might 
be their views in reference to them, must be felt to be 
with momentous consequences. Were the 
„schools prepared to meet the demand which 

ew would involve? A man might 
have high intellectual attainments, and yet be as in- 
— — as poor Porson— be skilful in finance, and 
be as untrustworthy as Redpath. Mere intellec- 
culture would never change the heart. They 
Divine element to sanctify all their com- 


Rey. WILIAx Srarnax moved the second 
and in the course of his speech made 
some to the views as to the disestab- 
lishment. of the Irish Church, exppressed by Mr. 
r W. went on to say that 
underneath of the li erature of the present day 
was a dangerous universalism, and an equally dan- 
gerous scepticism. Sunday-school teachers must be 
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S. Coley | | Chapel. 
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Sunday School Union, te Barge ing. The sub- 
ject for conference was Yout 22 


5 * warn their scholars against these sunken 
0 


Christian Church must be prepared to 


1 * * . —— 5 ——— —— , 
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lay its noblest talents on the altar, and to offer to 


ho | God its very best. (Applause.) The resolution was 


| 2 by the Rev. R. Ronznrs, and unanimoualy 


filled the office of chairman, which was beartily 

seconded by Mr. Gnoszr, and carried unanimously. 

The ; was ackno 2 Mr. Pratt, Mr 

Kinnaird having been com a call to the 

— Commons, to lea ve before the conclusion of 
0 


The proceedings were brought to a close by the 


Rev. R. Ronmsox, home secre 
Missionary Society, imploring the 
their labours. 


CuurcH Pastoran Am Socrery.—The annual 
728 of this pets was held yesterday afternoon, 
at St. James’s Hall, iccadilly, the Earl of Shaftes- 

the president, oosP ying the chair. The 


to the London 


bury, 
receipts of the year, including 16,537/. legaci 
amounted to 57,0192. 168. 7d., being 10,3347. dae 
in legacies, and 1,143/. less in the other items, than 
the receipts of the previous year. A special sum of 
6,136“. 2s. 11d. stock, valued at 4,725/. 5s. 1d., was 
also received for the formation of a contingent fund. 
The expenditure for the year amounted to 
46,066“. 10s. 3d. Since its formation the society has 
received 1,058,976/.,and made 1,701 ts to benefit. 
a population of 7,707,238. The adoption of the 
report was moved by the Bishop of Ripon, who, in 
the course of his speech, adverted to the Ritualistic 
oe. observing that those who wished to intro- 
uce Ritualism into the Church of England have, as 
honest men, no place within her pale. The Esta- 
blished Church had no locus standi except as the 
Church of the Reformation. The Rev. Dr. Miller, 
8 notion, endorsed this sentiment, and 
said the day is at hand when there must be a separa- 
tion of High and Low Church. The ship could not 
hold two crews. Sir Willoughby Jones, the Rev. 
Canon Brooke, and the noble chairman, also alluded 


- | to the manner in which the Church is threatened 


both from within and without, the latter expressin 
his conviction that if its fall should come it woul 
be more the result of internal abuse and discord. 
Evanoetica, Autiancs.—On Thursday evening 
the usual soirée of this society was held in Free- 
masons’ Hall, and was attended by a numerous 
assembly. After tea and coffee had been served, a 
public meeting was held, the Earl of Chichester in 
the chair. The committee of the Alliance, taking 
into consideration the great importance at the pre- 
sent time of presenting a clear and united testimon 
for revealed religion and for the doctrines promul- 
gated at the Reformation, resolved that 
should be given on subjects having a * upon 
these dootrines. The Rev. J. Stoughton delivered 
an address on ‘‘ The doctrines maintained and sealed 
by the blood of the martyrs at the Protestant Re- 
formation, and the obligation resting on this nation, 
and especially on its Christian Churches, to uphold 
and perpetuate them.“ The Rev. Edmund Clay 
spoke on A vigorous and united defence of re- 
vealed truth, and pre-eminently of the great and 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, urgently called 
for in these days by the progress of Rationalism as 
well as of Romanising tendencies.” The last address 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Octavius Winslow 
on“ Practical suggestions to members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance and other friends of Christian union, 
regarding the effectual counteraction of Papal and 
sceptical errors and the extension of sound Christian 
doctrine among all classes of the community.“ 
ConGREGATIONAL Scuoo., LEwisHaAM.—The annual 
meeting of this school, for the education of the sons 
of ministers, with the half-yearly election, was held 
on April 28, at the Mission-house, Blomfield-street, 


Edward Baines, „ M.P., in the chair. After 
prayer by the Rev. W. Farrer, LL.B., the honorary 
secretary, Rev. Josiah Viney, read the report, which 


ve an encouraging outline of the work of the school 
uring the year. e chairman then addressed the 
meeting, dwelling with interest and animation on the 
prosperous condition of the school, the good it was 
evidently effecting, and the claims it had on the large 
and enlightened denomination whose name it bears. 
He also sug ested whether in connection with its 
classical and English departments, which were ob- 
viously so well attended to, it might not include 
“technical education.” His experience on the 
Schools Inquiry Commission had convinced him of the 
importance of paying greater attention than hitherto 
to art and science in our schools, and he suggested to 
the committee, and to the head-master, Rev. J. Rudd, 
B.A., to whom he paid a high compliment for his: 
efficiency, in regard to these subjects. The 
adoption of the report was moved by Rev. Dr. Geo. 
Smith, who expressed himself warmly interested in 
the prosperity of the school, and adverted to various. 
topics the report had suggested, and was seconded by 
Rev. Dr. F n. A resolution acknowledging a 
t of 100/. from the Congregational Union, was 

then moved by the treasurer, R. J. Kitchener, Esq. ; 
seconded by Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A.: after which 
Mr. W. Hitchen moved, and Rev. I. V. Mummery 


secretary for his vi 

behalf of the school during the year. Thanks to 
the chair were moved by Rev. T. Aveling, seconded 
by Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Baines, in rn 
them, kindly left a donation of 60. to the funds of the 
school. The meeting then ed to the election, 
the result of which has y appeared in our 
columns. a 
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ivine blessing on 


seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to the honorary | 
rous and successful efforts ou 


